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decorates the dome above the high altar. The apse of the
older Church of the Burning Bush was retained and still
stands beyond the present east end of the Church of the
Transfiguration, obviously part of an older, smaller building,
and on a lower level.

Until the Middle Ages, pilgrims continued to visit the
Church of the Transfiguration, to pray beside the Burning
Bush, but the translation there of the relics of St. Catherine of
Alexandria created a new chapter in the history of Sinai's
church. The church now not only changed its name for the
third time, but the whole monastery became known popularly
as the Monastery of St. Catherine, by which name it is still
called to-day, although the church is not dedicated to this
saint, but merely preserves her bones.

The association of St. Catherine with Sinai is a remarkable
story, and from this remote mountain fastness the fame of the
saint went out over all Europe, particularly to Belgium. St.
Catherine was a virgin of Alexandria who died for her faith
during the reign of Maximianus. Among the tortures devised
for her was that of being strapped to four spiked wheels,
which, we are told, revolved without tearing her flesh. Her
executioners then carried her to a headsman who struck off
her head. Five centuries after her martyrdom, it was revealed
to a monk of Sinai that St. Catherine's body had been trans-
ported by angels to the summit of Jebel Katherin, the com-
panion peak to Mount Sinai. The monks ascended the moun-
tain and discovered her bones, which they interred in a
church on the summit of Mount Sinai. The saint's bones
exuded oil, which was periodically gathered in glass phials by
the monks, who took turns for the privilege of performing
this task. One day, about the year 1026, a monk called
Simeon was drawing off the oil on the top of Mount Sinai
when three saintly finger-bones became detached, which he
took with him when he descended to the monastery. Now
it had been the custom of the monks of Sinai to make journeys
to the courts of Europe to request alms from kings and princes.
Among the generous benefactors to Sinai were the Dukes of
Normandy. Monks journeyed every year from Sinai to
Rouen, never failing to return loaded with gifts of gold and
silver.